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OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nation- 
ality or creed: 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II, — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that 
is sick must be nursed; the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 


of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 





DECLARATION 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 
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Social Reforms in Hungary 


[During the last two years, social welfare policy in 
Hungary has been considerably developed. Supplementing 
the information which has already been given in these pages 
concerning the legal protection of the child born out of wed- 
lock! and the school reform?, the present issue of the Review 
contains three studies, which will give readers an insight 
into the reforms that have been operated in the organisation 
of child welfare, public health and the jurisdiction of minors. 

It is intended that the Review shall, from time to time, 
carry comprehensive information of this kind also for other 
countries. d.] 


New Developments in Public 


Child Welfare 


By Dr. Miklos Kun 


Head of the Child Welfare Department of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare 


State protection of children in Hungary is based on the 
legal principle that every child under 15 is entitled to it who 
is destitute, or without relatives who would normally be 
responsible for his maintenance, such as parents or grand- 
parents, or if those relatives are unable to provide for him 
for financial reasons. Similarly, the foundling of unknown 
parentage also has a right to State care, as have orphaned 
children whose care and maintenance are not assured by a 
sponsor or a social institution. Such a child is declared to be 
materially abandoned. The child under 15 who, by reasons 
inherent in his person or environment, is exposed to moral 
danger also has a legal right to State care, regardless of his 
material situation. He is known as the morally abandoned 
child. 


1 International sh Welfare Review, 1947, Nos. 5-6. 
2 Ibid.; 1947, No. 4. 
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The child declared abandoned by the Orphans Court — 
whether for moral or material reasons, or both — becomes 
a ward of the State Children’s Asylum, that is, comes under 
the care of the State until such time as the Orphans Court 
revokes the’ state of abandonment, or failing such action, 
until he reaches his fifteenth birthday, exceptionally until 
completion of eighteen years of age. 


The child taken into State care remains in the Central 
State Children’s Asylum only for a transitional period ; if 
he is sick, until he recovers ; if he is well, until the director of 
the State institution assigns him to foster parents in rural 
communities. In principle, the system favoured by the State 
for the upbringing of the children under its care is based on 
the family environment, as being the most satisfactory for the 
child. The communities in which a group of State wards 
are placed with carefully selected foster parents, in return 
for remuneration, are called State children’s colonies. Foster 
parents and children in such colonies come under the care of 
welfare workers, while health supervision is exercised by the 
colony medical officers. Children who need special attention 
— physically or mentally — or children whose gifts and 
capacities demand higher educational or industrial training 
are placed in appropriate institutions, where the cost of their 
maintenance is, of course, higher than in the colonies. 


At the end of August 1948, the total number of children 
under State care was 26,379. Of these, 1,445 were under the 
care of the Central State Children’s Asylum, 3,441 were placed 
in establishments on a contract basis, 19,772 were boarded 
out with foster parents on a remunerative basis, while 1,497 
were being cared for in foster homes free of cost. 


State child protection, first established by law in Hungary 
in 1901, suffered a great set-back in the Second World War. 
Not one of the nine State Children’s Asylums escaped damage, 
four of them were seriously damaged and their equipment 
almost completely lost. Hungary has not only solved the 
most urgent problems of reconstructing and re-equipping 
these buildings and setting up auxiliary establishments, but 
has also reached a high level of attainment. She was assisted 
in her heavy task by the more fortunate nations who had 
suffered less through the war, and Hungary is deeply grateful 
for this proof of international solidarity. 


Having solved the most urgent problems, the Ministry 
of Public Welfare was in a position to reorganise public child 
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welfare by creating institutions more in keeping with modern 
developments. 

The centenary, in 1948, of the Hungarian War of Inde- 
pendence, was rendered memorable by the promulgation of 
three important statutes in the field of child welfare. These 
were : 


1. The establishment of a National Council for the 
Protection of Children and Young People (Government 
Decree No. 6700/1948) ; 


2. The Regulation concerning the guardianship of 
children placed in institutions and coming under the authority 
of the State Children’s Asylum (Ministry of the Interior Order 
No. 165,550/1948) ; 


3. Amendment .of the Law concerning the placing of 
children in State Children’s Asylums (Decree No. 12,050/1948). 


National Council for the Protection of Children and Young 
People 


Centralised control of child welfare was considerably 
hampered in the past owing to the overlapping authority of 
five Ministries and various public bodies. This disintegration 
called for the creation of an organ which would unite under 
one authority the activities of government departments and 
social institutions dealing with child welfare, guide them 
through its legislation and exercise effective control. By 
the Decree of August 1948, the National Council for the 
Protection of Children and Young People was set up under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Public Welfare, and is the over- 
riding authority on all questions affecting their welfare. It 
watches over the social conditions in regard to children and 
juveniles and puts forward proposals for the further develop- 
ment of their welfare. All government departments and 
institutions are required to refer to the Council for advice on 
any important matter affecting the welfare of this group. It 
is composed of the delegates of nine Ministries, the Municipal- 
ity of Budapest, several national public institutions, the 
Trade Unions and other social bodies, as well as of experts 
appointed by the Ministry of Public Welfare. 


Guardianship of Children 


The Order concerning guardianship in institutions lays 
down that the guardianship of a child placed in a State 
Children’s Asylum is exercised by the chief medical director 
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of the institution, or his deputy, from the day the child enters 
the Asylum. Either of these officers assumes guardianship 
of the child on the strength of the Law, without any special 
order of the Orphans Court, and exercises it pending further 
decision of that body. The parent or guardian of a child so 
placed ceases to have any authority over him. This passes 
to the guardian in the institute, who assumes the same rights 
and duties as a guardian appointed by the Orphans Court. 
The remuneration to which the guardian is entitled goes to 
the institute, which uses it for the minor under its care. 
If the State Children’s Asylum does not itself invoke the 
procedure for the suspension of abandonment, the Orphans 
Court seeks the opinion of the guardian before taking a 
decision on this point. 

The latter is required to promote the adoption of his 
ward if this is in the interest of the child, and for this purpose 
can enlist the co-operation of child welfare bodies and 
authorities. The State Children’s Asylum in Budapest keeps 
a master-file for the whole country of all children whom the 
parents or guardians wish to have adopted, as well as a cor- 
responding file of persons wishing to adopt a child. 

When a child is taken into State care its natural guardians 
must declare whether or not they wish the child to be adopted. 
If the child has completed his twelfth year he must also be 
consulted as to whether he agrees to be adopted, and after 
further reference to the child’s parents or guardians the 
final decision rests with the Orphans Court. 

The parents’ consent is not necessary in the following 
cases : if they have not enquired after their child for three 
years, provided that this was not due to force majeure; if 
the parents’ neglect was the cause of the minor’s moral 
abandonment; or if the parents’ attitude to the child is 
detrimental to his vital interests. The parents have the right 
of appeal to the Minister of the Interior, who takes the final 
decision after conferring with the Minister of Public Welfare. 


Placing of Children in State Children’s Asylums 


The Governmental Order of 1925 laid down detailed 
provisions concerning the procedure for the admission of a 
child to the State Children’s Asylum : how to meet the 
expenses of his maintenance, the method by which these 
expenses should be collected and the length of the child’s 
stay in the institution. 
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Twenty years after their promulgation, some changes are 
now necessary in these provisions. 


The Order of 1948 states that a child under 15 years of 
age shall be declared to be morally abandoned if his physical 
or mental development is endangered through the behaviour, 
influence or treatment of those responsible for him; but it 
was only by the broadest interpretation and in extreme 
cases that the Order of 1925 authorised the Orphans Court 
to declare a child abandoned. It could do so, for instance, 
when the State was compelled to take under its care a minor 
whose parents or grandparents though in a position to 
support him refused to do so, even after being summoned 
before the Orphans Court, and if there was no one else to 
guarantee his maintenance. It is obvious that the refusal 
of relatives to provide for the child also endangers his sub- 
sequent moral education and exposes him sooner or later to 
moral danger. Consequently, social legislation in the field 
of health protection cannot disregard the definition of the 
criteria of moral abandonment. 


The new Decree, which makes it possible, for instance 
to remove a baby from a tubercular mother immediately after 
its birth and place it temporarily in the care of a State 
Children’s Asylum at the charge of the responsible relatives, 
can be considered as a first step also towards the extension 
of the idea of moral abandonment. It is however necessary 
to assure a satisfactory solution of any problems which may 
arise in the application of an Order by a legal provision. The 
Decree therefore declares that the Minister of Public Welfare 
has the right in certain cases, without further procedure, 
also to admit as wards of State Children’s Asylums children 
under 15 who have not been declared morally abandoned. 


In addition to their main function, the nine State 
Children’s Asylums serve as welfare centres for large parts 
of the country, as they are all situated in the more important 
towns (Budapest, Debrecen, Gyula, Kecskemét, Miskolc, 
Pécs, Szeged, Szombathely and Veszprém). Besides accom- 
modating the offices and staff living quarters, they also provide 
hospital wards for the treatment of sick children under State 
care. Furthermore, as owing to war damage accommodation 
in the children’s wards of provincial hospitals is far from 
adequate, the hospital wards of the Asylums are for the time 
being open to all sick children, but as conditions improve they 
will revert to the exclusive care of the State wards. 
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Besides the three Decrees described above, the Ministry 
of Public Welfare has promoted the official solution of 
numerous important child welfare problems, for instance : 
the drafting of the new constitution regulating State Children’s 
Asylums, better social care of women who act as wet nurses 
in the service of State children, improved legislation concern- 
ing the birth registration of foundlings, drafting of legislation 
for the supervision of State wards placed in communities other 
than children’s colonies, etc. 

All these measures are being pursued with vigour and 
courage, in the face of great material and moral difficulties, 
but the Hungarian nation is confident that it will overcome 
all obstacles, thanks to its vitality and the unshakable faith 
of its people in their destiny. 





Public Health Policy 


By Dr. Janos ViKo. 
Under-Secretary of State, Ministry of Public Welfare 


The social policy of the People’s Democracy in Hungary, 
including public health policy, is closely linked with economic 
policy, which is based on the methodical, rational principles 
characteristic of a planned economy. At the present stage 
of development we have to consider not only the theories of 
planning, but the actual state of public health in the country 
as it results from the past social system and the devastation 
of war. 

Before the war, public health did not pay much attention 
to what should be its chief aim : the improvement of the 
workers’ social conditions. The War, and the Nazi policy 
which accompanied it, resulted in a great reduction in the 
number of doctors, in spite of the shortage of physicians in 
the rural areas. That policy also endeavoured to impose 
the pseudo-scientific theories of the Germans and thus true 
scientific work and medical research suffered a great set-back 
for a considerable period. 

Prior to the War, the development of hospitals was 
haphazard, depending on the economic situation of the 
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counties and towns which maintained, them. They were 
badly distributed over the country, dealt only with the care 
of the sick and had no connection with public health and 
the social services. As a matter of fact, the latter were very 
limited in their activities and confined themselves almost 
exclusively to the care of mothers and infants. 


The first task after the liberation was to re-establish 
gravely damaged and often paralysed public health services 
as quickly as possible. This first period of reconstruction 
lasted from 1945 to 1 August 1947. It satisfied the most 
urgent needs, but already at that stage, which aimed at the 
partial restoration of the status quo, the trend of future public 
health policy was kept in view, namely, complete reorganisa- 
tion of the public health services within the framework of the 
general economic policy of the country. 


As regards public health services, the Three-Year Plan 
envisages four main tasks : 1) unification of the public health 
services; 2) co-ordination of health and welfare services ; 
3) improved training of personnel ; 4) active co-operation of 
the people in public health, especially of the workers. 


Unification of Health Services 


In the past, no fewer than 16 Ministries were concerned 
with public health. A fundamental aim of the People’s 
Democracy is the creation of a centralised public health 
service, as only such a service is capable of providing the 
best and most efficient health care of the people from public 
sources. Through the co-ordination of the Planning Office, 
the public health authorities are enabled to put their plans 
into execution, secure in the knowledge that the organisation 
and distribution of public health allocations are under central 
control. ‘ 


Another important change is that Medical Officers of 
Health no longer work in isolation but co-operate closely 
with the working community, that is to say, the various 
authorities, the trade unions and the social organisations. 
The Chief Medical Officer in counties and districts comes 
under the Ministry of Public Welfare, and he is responsible 
for the co-ordination of all public health work within the 
area. This centralisation will pave the way for a uniformly 
high professional standard throughout the public health 
services. 
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Not only were the functions of Medical Officers reorgan- 
ised and their field of activity widened, but more were 
appointed so as to ensure the proper operation of this 
centralised public health service. In future, in addition to 
the Medical Officers dealing with strict health problems, 
certain specialised officers will be attached to this service, for 
instance, an industrial health officer, a autritionist, etc. 

During the first stage, the reorganisation and unification 
of public health services were based on the principle of 
centralisation, but when a higher degree of development has 
been reached and proper machinery set up, a process of 
decentralisation must be initiated as this will secure better 
administration and avoid bureaucracy. 


Co-ordination of Health and Welfare Services 


The backbone of the present health policy in Hungary 
is prevention rather than cure, for not only is prevention the 
most up-to-date but also the least costly means of care. In 
future, the hospital will cease to be a closed institution for 
sick people, and the health protection service will be linked to 
the out-patients’ department. 

Experience during the last two years has shown that if 
Hungary desires to put an end to the discrepancy between 
health protection and services for sick people, the conception 
of these two branches must be changed so that they become 
welded into two indivisible parts of a united public health 
service. 

Just as it is difficult to determine the exact moment when 
sickness begins, so we cannot draw the exact line where health 
protection ends and sick-care begins. The removal of an 
infectious tubercular patient from his family and placement 
in a hospital may be considered as health protection equally 
as well as care of the sick. 

The former separation between the fight against sickness 
and protection of health had no scientific basis ; it was due 
to the lack of planned methods in the previous capitalistic 
social system, as to control the causes of disease would have 
implied economic reforms. 

The co-ordination of health services with a view to 
prevention and care of the sick must be a two-way action. 
On the other hand, the existing health services must be re- 
inforced by the appointment of medical experts and the 
services themselves must be transformed into health promot- 
ing centres. -When reorganising their health services the 
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Soviet Union and Great Britain (Beveridge Scheme) removed 
the care of the sick from its old isolated position and linked 
it up with the health protection service. These examples 
prove that Hungary is pursuing the right road in centralising 
her public health services. 


Improved Training of Personnel 


The efficiency of every public health service depends 
on the quality of its physicians and of its ancillary staff. 
The training of doctors must be revised to bring it into line 
with modern teaching, so that the doctor of the future will be 
fully equipped to put into practice the most up-to-date 
principles of health policy. 

Another task is to make provision for the continuous 
post-graduate training of doctors so that they can keep 
abreast of current developments in medical science. In 
this field the Physicians’ Union has done invaluable work — 
all doctors are provided with four scientific periodicals free 
of charge and the latest medical literature is made available 
to them by a service which is unique in the world. The 
Union also organises refresher courses for doctors all over the 
country, thus linking them up with modern scientific thought 
and practice. 

It is planned also to revise and improve the training of 
medical specialists, as such an officer is often the only con- 
sultant for a large area. 

Post-graduate training of medical officers is provided by 
the National Public Health Institute. The final regulation 
of medical education is recognised to be an important and 
urgent task. 

In the past, only 30 to 35 % of the ancillary health service 
personnel had the appropriate medical training and most of 
them fulfilled their duties without any professional training 
at all. In conformity with the new policy, all health workers 
will receive uniform basic training on which more specialised 
medical training will be developed. Thus every member of 
this service must become a competent worker, conscious of 
his high mission and equipped with the appropriate profes- 
sional and social knowledge. 


Co-operation of the People in Public Health 


Under the old system the public health services existed 
as an isolated academic body in the midst of the Hungarian 
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population. It had no links with the workers and, on the 
other hand, the latter did not look upon the health services 
as their own institutions, in fact they often went to the village 
quack in preference to using them. This discreditable situa- 
tion was explained away by the former system as due to the 
indifference and conservatism of the Hungarian peasant. 
What has happened since the liberation proves just the 
contrary — workman and peasant alike are athirst for know- 
ledge and avail themselves of every opportunity offered by 
evening schools, workers’ schools, people’s colleges, etc. 

The dominant idea in the public health policy of Hungary 
to-day is to create an up-to-date democratic health organisa- 
tion with the active participation of the workers. To this 
end various health propaganda methods are used. The 
interest of the workers in their own health problems can be 
effectively stimulated by lectures, films, posters, books, etc. 
But the difficult economic conditions since the liberation 
have compelled the authorities to choose cheaper, but by no 
means less successful, forms of public health propaganda. 
The co-operation of Hungarian workers in the solution of 
public health problems in which they were directly concerned 
was secured through public welfare committees, the social 
committees of the Three-Year Plan and through the appoint- 
ment of public health wardens. The institution of these 
wardens has proved very successful, the aim being the creation 
of 30,000 village health wardens, chiefly women, to be the 
social pillar of the public health services at the end of the 
Three-Year Plan. 

The growing interest of the Hungarian population can be © 
found in the considerable increase in the number of attend- 
ances at clinics : 


EP aac 536,500 
Mey 1s. whee WAS 508,809 
BD 6235S WDE A 1,128,594 
DONS a wis cas ia 1,586,748 


Nationalisation of the schools and the acceptance of 
education as a State responsibility opened another channel for 
health education by the teaching of hygiene in schools. 
Hitherto, there had been few schools which attempted to 
rouse children’s interest in public health problems, although 
children are most receptive to teaching. By acquainting 
them with the principles of health and hygienic conditions, a 
fertile field of health instruction was opened, e.g. the advan- 
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tages of cleanliness, care of the teeth, rational clothing, 
feeding, ventilation, etc. 

Within the framework of the public health institute the 
Ministry of Public Welfare has created a publicity section 
which will direct public health education throughout the 
country, and concentrate the different branches which until 
now have been running side by side. 

The interest of Hungarian workers in public health policy 
has been stimulated by the efforts of Trade Unions, the 
Hungarian Women’s Democratic Association, the National 
Relief and the democratic parties. Development of public 
health is also an essential item in the programme of the 
Hungarian Workers’ Party. 

Thus it can be stated with pride and satisfaction that the 
political and economic results of the Hungarian People’s 
Democracy and its public health policy have opened the 
road for important developments. But the speed of that 
development depends entirely on the economic situation, in 
other words, on how soon production can be raised, through 
planned economy, to such a level that all the measures 
aiming at the modern and, progressive health care of the 
Hungarian workers can be fully realised. 


The Juvenile Court 


By Peter NEMETH 


President of the Juvenile Court of Budapest, 
President of the International Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges 


In November 1948, the Hungarian Government set up 
a new independent Court for Juveniles, which superseded the 
former Juvenile Court that had functioned as a section of the 
Budapest Criminal Court. The New Juvenile Court was 
called into being to prevent and control juvenile delinquency 
which has been markedly on the increase since the war. Its 
jurisdiction covers Budapest and an area of approximately 
50 kilometres surrounding it; to it are referred all cases 
concerning young people under 18 years of age (with the 
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exception of war and anti-democratic crimes and foreign 
currency offences). The new Court proceeds in cases of light 
offences as a single Tribunal, in more serious cases as a Council 
of three members and as a Court of First Instance, as well 
as a Court of Appeal. 


Although the correction and rehabilitation of delinquent 
minors and those in moral danger is a function of the Courts, 
the methods used are basically different from those applied 
in the jurisdiction of adult offenders. This principle has been 
universally acknowledged. From 1908 to 1913, Hungary 
was in the vanguard in promoting progressive laws and 
instituting humanitarian measures in this field. Unfortunate- 
ly, a few years later interest flagged, owing to the neglect 
of the Ministry of Justice to bring in the necessary reforms 
and to arrange for the special training of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Probation Officers and the personnel of educational 
homes ; consequently, reforms have been carried out only 
sporadically. 

With World War II, came an inevitable increase of 
juvenile delinquency in Hungary just as in other war-ravaged 
countries. 

Credit is due to the Government of the People’s Demo- 
cracy in tackling this grave problem of juvenile delinquency 
as early as the end of 1945, under the most difficult conditions. 
Damaged institutions were rebuilt, an independent Tribunal 
was set up and no efforts, time or money were spared in this 
work. The Juvenile Court of Budapest stands comparison 
with any similar institutions in other countries, and it may be 
claimed that in few countries is the competence of the 
Juvenile Court so wide, or the promotion of Juvenile Court 
Judges assured without obliging them to leave their sphere of 
activity. 

It goes without saying that the Juvenile Court Judge 
must have special capacities and qualifications, and no one 
is appointed to such a position who is not thoroughly familiar 
with child-psychology and psychiatry, criminal psychology, 
therapeutic education and genetics. This knowledge is 
necessary because he is called upon to take the opinion of the 
medical expert into account. 

Perhaps the most important task of the Juvenile Court 
Judge is his work at the trial itself. One often hears the 
statement, even from jurists : “ It is not an important case, 
it can be settled in three minutes — the child has stolen ”. 
As if it were only a question of judging some detached action ! 
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Behind the action is the erring, maybe sick, or delinquent 
child, whose fate has to be decided; he must be helped to- 
recover, to mend his ways ; his confidence must be gained and 
repentance and hope must be awakened in him ; he must be 
given the faith that he can become an honest, good and decent 
person, and his will must be strengthened to achieve this. 


The Juvenile Court Judge must remain in close contact 
with the outside world, not only with those who deal with 
the minors professionally, but with the world at large. While 
many people are indifferent, there are others who would like 
to help but do not know where to apply. One of the main 
concerns of the Juvenile Court will be to organise the co- 
operation of the public in its various fields of activity. 


The most important collaborator of the Juvenile Court 
Judge is the Probation Officer. His duty is to ascertain all 
the circumstances concerning the living conditions and the 
moral and intellectual development of the minor before the 
Court takes a decision. His function continues after the 
Court’s decision, because he must supervise the minor’s 
further education, and his success will be in relation to the 
personal influence he succeeds in establishing over his charge. 
His work is difficult and involves great responsibility. It 
implies for Probation Officers a high standard of general 
culture, specialised knowledge, experience of life and many 
personal qualities. 

Under the Government of the People’s Democracy, 
Probation Officers now receive an adequate scale of salaries, 
but State organised training for this profession is still lacking. 

If the education of children who are physically, mentally 
and morally normal is a serious task requiring the utmost 
devotion and skill, the upbringing of delinquent juveniles or 
those in need of care and protection is infinitely more so. 
High standards are required therefore in the personnel of 
re-educational institutions, no less than in Probation Officers. 
Two things are aimed at : one is formation of character, the 
other professional training. If either is lacking, correctional 
education misses its aim and merely causes - unnecessary 
expense to the State. 

For the juvenile entrusted to the care of an institute, 
vocational training is of the utmost importance. Un- 
fortunately, in the past, not enough attention has been paid 
to this factor. It is true that not all juveniles can complete 
their training in the institute, but the aim should be that every 
juvenile who is not feeble-minded should have received 
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sufficient training that on leaving it he is equipped to earn a 
decent living. 


Great improvements have already been made in re- 
educational institutions by the present Ministry of Justice ; 
these are reflected, in the first place, in the friendly atmosphere 
of institutions and in the cheerful faces of the boys and girls 
living in them. More such institutions are needed, especially 
a remand home for girls, and these have been promised for 
the near future by the Ministry. 


When the minor leaves the institute the most important 
problem is his appropriate placement, and if this is not 
achieved the entire re-educational treatment can be brought 
to nought. In some countries the young person leaving an 
institution can be placed in a hostel by order of the Judge ; 
the boarders go out to work and return to the hostel in the 
evening. This system has proved salutary and _ useful, 
especially for girls. It would be desirable for the Govern- 
ment to establish more of such hostels. 


The first aim of rehabilitation is to ensure the mental 
and physical health of the young people placed in them. 
Experts estimate that 75 % of juvenile offenders differ in 
some way from the psychic norm, divergences ranging from 
small anomalies, hardly noticeable to the layman, to serious 
mental derangement. Consequently the acting Judge cannot 
dispense with the physician’s co-operation even at the initial 
stage. 


Provision for such consultation is made in Article VII 
of the Law of 1913; Article XXIX of the Law of 1947 pro- 
mulgated on the foundation of the Juvenile Court of Budapest, 
goes still further, as the Ministry of Justice can appoint to 
the Court experts on questions concerning juvenile psycho- 
logy. In my official capacity I have often emphasised the 
importance of the physician’s role. From personal experience 
I have found that behind apparently the same kind of crime 
there may be latent very different, and even conflicting, 
morbid causes. Therefore a great responsibility rests with 
the Juvenile Court Judge, on whose decision depends the 
fate of the young person; and if in any doubt the Judge 
should seek enlightenment from a medical expert in child 
psychology. 


There are still a few points on which the protection of 
minors could be made more effective. In particular, the Law 
concerning sexual offences committed against young girls 
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should be supplemented and the age limit for protection 
raised. The parent or guardian who refuses to provide for 
the minor in his charge, or abandons his family, or dissipates 
the fortune of his child or ward, or deserts him when he is 
sick, or puts him out of his house, or neglects him morally, 
should be proceeded against. The parent or guardian whose 
child or charge becomes delinquent through negligence, lack 
of control or care, should be held responsible under criminal 
law. The parent or guardian who treats the child brutally, or 
punishes him without reason, or abuses his parental authority, 
should be liable for prosecution. 

Immediately after the liberation and before the Juvenile 
Court could function again, thousands of vagrant and starving 
children — a danger to public security — were rounded up 
by the child welfare section of the Budapest police, who 
took care of them and provided them with clothes, food and 
shelter. The police are carrying on this work with ever- 
growing success. 

Effective co-operation is also sought with the Child and 
Youth Welfare Bureau of Budapest, as the majority of young 
offenders who come before the Court belong to the capital. 
The Juvenile Court desires to co-operate with other author- 
ities, with schools and with all child welfare institutions, 
whether State, social or communal. 

According to Makarenko, the great educationist, there is 
in every human being a valuable core, which must be traced 
and developed. By this means his evil tendencies can be 
neutralised, and the morally disintegrated person can be 
rehabilitated and eventually take his place in society as a 
decent citizen. 

We, too, believe in this hopeful little seed, and that by 
our love, devotion and knowledge we shall succeed in bringing 
the erring children of our nation back to the right path. 
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1.U.C.W. News 


Executive Committee 


The Seventh Session of the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. 
was held from 21 to 25 March, 1949, in Brussels, where the Committee 
was cordially received by the Guure Nationale de l’Enfance, a Belgian 
member organisation. 

Mrs. Morier presided over the work of the Committee, assisted 
by the Vice-Chairmen Mmes Anchorena and Levinson. The follow- 
ing members were present or sent their alternates : Mr. O. Binder 
(Zurich) ; Brig. T. W. Boyce (London); Dr. P. W. Braestrup (Copen- 
hagen) ; Dr. J. Huber (Paris) ; M.-Ch. de Jong (The Hague) ; Mrs. Shu- 
huan Chang Lu (Geneva) ; Mme Y. Névejan (Brussels) ; Dr. G. Pia- 
centini (Rome) and Dr. C. Saroglou (Athens). Miss C. Wilson 
(Ottawa) was replaced by Lady Johnson, and Dr. J. R. Voris (New 
York) by Mrs. O. Lowman. Apologies for absence were received from 
Mmes Marzouk (Cairo) and Suchodolska (Warsaw). 

At the opening session, Count Carton de Wiart welcomed the 
members of the Committee and stressed that in the cause of the 
child mankind was willing to lay aside partisan differences, and 
secondly, that Belgian circles had long been interested in the inter- 
national aspects of child welfare. He pointed out that Belgium had 
been the headquarters for 25 years of the International Association 
for the Promotion of Child Welfare (A.I.P.E.), one of the two 
constituent elements of the present I.U.C.W. 

By a unanimous vote the Luxemburg Red Cross was admitted 
as a full member. Favourable consideration was given also to the 
admission of various other organisations whose applications are in 
progress in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Germany, Poland, South 
Africa and the United States. The Executive Committee also 
considered the question how relations with the Near East and the 
Far East could be strengthened. 

The Committee discussed at length the question of finance, on 
which depends, in the last analysis, all the activity of the Inter- 
national Secretariat, whether in the matter of co-ordinating relief, 
the study of child welfare problems, the issue of publications, or 
co-operation with the official international organisations. The 
Committee expressed the desire that all these activities should not 
only be maintained but extended, though certain essential economies 
would have to bé made to balance the budget. 

In addition to the work in progress, the Committee agreed to 
the study of two new questions, namely, a proposal by the Food and 
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Agriculture Organisation for nutrition education to be undertaken 
in several countries, and a memorandum on the role of child welfare 
organisations in regard to the application of the Convention for the 
Protection of Civilians in Time of War, which as this note goes to 
press is the object of the deliberations of the Diplomatic Conference 
meeting in Geneva. 

The Committee adopted the proposal put forward by the Danish 
organisation Red Barnet for the creation of an Order of Merit to be 
awarded to persons who had rendered outstanding services either to 
the cause of child welfare in general, or to the I.U.C.W. in particular. 


The Executive Committee accepted the invitation extended by 
Brig. Boyce on behalf of the Save the Children Fund for the next 
session of the General Council to be held in London, in June 1950. 


Apart from the discussions of the Executive Committee, O.N.E. 
had organised a meeting which was attended by a large number of 
prominent Belgians, journalists and social workers. The Secretary- 
General, Dr. Georges Thélin, gave an address on the work of the 
I.U.C.W., and this was supplemented by short talks by Brig. Boyce, 
Dr. Saroglou and Dr. Piacentini, all members of the Executive 
Committee. 


Owing to lack of time, it was not possible to carry out all the 
visits foreseen in the programme, apart from one to the Preventorium 
at Dongelberg and another to the open-air school at Tervueren. At 
Dongelberg girls in poor general health are received for a three 
months’ stay, while the exemplary babies’ home attached to this 
centre takes in infants for an indefinite period. A reception was 
given by the Minister of Public Health and the Family in honour of 
the members of the Committee, who were also received at the 
Ministry of Justice, where the Minister gave an audience to the 
Chairman and the Secretary General, while Mlle. Huynen, Director 
of the Child Welfare Bureau, addressed the group on the work of this 
Bureau, which it is hoped will shortly become a. member of the 
I.U.C.W. M. Theunis, former Minister of State, President of the 
CEuvre Nationale de l’Enfance, and Mme Theunis_ entertained 
all the members of the Executive Committee to dinner. 


The Rehabilitation of Delinquent and Socially 
Maladjusted Children and Young People 


The Advisory Commission of the I.U.C.W. met at Amersfoort 
from 28 March to 2 April, 1949, under the chairmanship of Mr. Mulock 
Houwer, Director of the Netherlands National Child Welfare Bureau. 
Due to the fact that this was a limited group of persons — some 
35 members and guests, belonging to 11 different countries — all of 
whom were fully conversant with the subject, the discussions were 
from the start very lively and very much to the point. Since the 
major part of the next issue will be devoted to the work of the Com- 
mission, we will not enter into details at this time. 

The main subject was the selection, training and status of the 
educational personnel of approved schools and other institutions. 
The debates were summarised in definite conclusions which, it is 
hoped, will render real service to all concerned with the problem of 
forming the cadres of this category of personnel. 
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A warm tribute is paid here to the National Bureau, which spared 
no effort to make every detail of the visit as pleasant and interesting 
as possible for their guests, while taking care to preserve a friendly 
simplicity. Mr. Overwater, Chairman of the Netherlands Child 
Welfare Federation, representatives of the Ministry of Justice, the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and the Ministry of Health, Mr. de Jong, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the I.U.C.W. and various 
other prominent people joined the members of the Commission one 
evening, thus showing their interest in and sympathy for their work. 


S.E.P.E.G. 


Since the first International Study Course organised by SEPEG 
(initial letters of Semaines pour Ul’ étude de l’enfance victime de la guerre) 
was held in Zurich in September 1945 +), some of their aims have been 
achieved : international personal contacts have been established or 
re-established between educationists, psychologists and psychiatrists, 
social workers and other men and women who feel responsible for 
helping children to overcome the psychic disorders caused or accentu- 
ated by war. Valuable information about the actual conditions of 
children and methods of treatment in some war-devastated countries 
has been collected and made available also for the benefit of children 
in other countries. Conferences have been arranged in countries 
specially suffering from the effects of war such as Poland and Italy, 
and experts on medical and educational problems of the region have 
had the chance of discussing their work with their colleagues from 
other countries ?. 

The Study Course on Therapeutic Education, held in Zurich 
from 14 March to 2 April, 1949, has been similar to earlier ones held 
in Lausanne as far as the subject matter is concerned, but whereas 
the three previous courses were meant for French-speaking students 
the last one was primarily intended for German-speaking students 
(44 delegates from 8 European countries took part). Swiss specialists 
gave the main lectures on problems of psycho-pathology of children 
and young people, educational therapy, intelligence tests and voca- 
tional guidance for difficult children, training of the personnel for 
such children, etc. Students contributed in lively discussions and by 
special talks on the problems of their own countries. These talks 
concerned, for instance, the help that was given to child war victims 
in Vienna in the First and Second World Wars, youth work in Holland, 
a Home for difficult children in Helsinki, the effects war has had on 
the development of children in Luxemburg and on the spiritual 
problems of the post-war German student. 


FINLAND 
Central Union for Child Welfare 
On page 79 of the present issue, in the “ National Child Welfare ” 


section, will be found a summary of an interesting report sent by the 
Finnish Central Union whose Executive Director, Mr. A. Hailuoto, 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. II, 1948, No. 1. 
2 Idem, Vol. II, 1948, No. 4/5. 
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has just made a study trip in Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland. He also spent some time at the Union’s headquarters 
in Geneva. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Thirtieth Anniversary of the Save the Children Fund 


On 17 April, the Save the Children Fund reached its thirtieth 
birthday. It was on 17 April 1919 that the new committee of the 
Save the Children Fund held its first meeting, following the decision 
taken by the Fight the Famine Council, on the proposal of Eglantyne 
Jebb and her sister, Mrs. Charles Roden Buxton. Shortly after, 
contacts were established with the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the Swiss Child Relief Committee, which resulted 
in the foundation of the Save the Children International Union on 
6 January 1920. During all these years the zeal and enthusiasm of 
the S.C.F. in the cause of the child in need, in no matter what latitude, 
have not slackened for one moment, due to the impetus of the original 
inspiration, which carried within itself the power of renewal and 
retransmission. 


Presidency of the National Association for 
Maternity and Child Welfare 


Princess Elizabeth has graciously consented to become the 
President of the National Association for Maternity and Child 
Welfare. The I.U.C.W. extends hearty congratulations to its 
associate member. 

Various changes have occurred in the Association during recent 
months : the Chairman, Dr. Jane Turnbull, has been replaced by 
Mr. George Mitchell, and the General Secretary, Miss M. R. Lovelock, 
by Miss I. V. Evelyn. In the special number of the Review published 
on the occasion of the General Council last year, particulars will be 
found of the activity of the Association, whose efforts are directed, 
in the first place, to education of the public in the care of children and 
the teaching of parentcraft. 

We extend our best wishes for the development of the Associa- 
tion’s work under its new leadership. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Liechtenstein Red Cross 


From the report of the Liechtenstein Red Cross for the period 
1947-48 we learn that relief action has been directed mainly towards 
Germany and Austria ; furthermore, 113 children from these countries 
have been received as guests in private homes. This number refers 
only to the children whose travelling has been arranged through the 
Red Cross, but there were many besides who were invited by relatives 
or friends. Volunteer workers of the Liechtenstein Red Cross also 
co-operated in the reception at the frontier of the children’s convoys 
going to Switzerland. 

As regards home activities, the Liechtenstein Red Cross maintains 
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baby clinics in five localities, but the nurse visits a larger number of 
children in their homes in 11 communes. A family welfare service 
was also instituted in January 1948. 


LUXEMBURG 


Luxemburg Red Cross 


In addition to its general activities (first-aid posts on the roads, 
blood transfusion service, ambulance service, etc.), the Luxemburg 
Red Cross runs about 20 baby clinics and is contemplating setting 
up several more to serve other localities ; it also arranges mothercraft 
courses. Further branches of its work include running children’s 
homes and holiday camps and a centre for foster family placing. 

Since May 1947, H.R.H. Prince Félix has been President of the 
Luxemburg Red Cross. . 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee on 21 March 1949, 
the Luxemburg Red Cross was accepted as a full member of the 
I.U.C.W. : 


U.S.A. 
Save the Children Federation 


The 17th Annual Meeting combined with an educational confer- 
ence took place under the chairmanship of Col. John Q. Tilson at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel at New-York on January 27, 1949. The 
numerous reports given on that occasion make up an impressive 
book of about 100 pages. 

Cash and commodities receipts totalled $3,312,031 ($3,095,547 in 
1947) ; expenditure : $3,512,541 ($2,757,042 in 1947). Out of that 
sum $1,964,593 was spent on the American programme and 
$1,465,317 on the Foreign programme. 

The American Rural Child Service operates now in 151 counties 
in 9 States, bringing help — generally in kind — to schools, mainly 
through other schools; it encourages local support and co-operation 
between interested groups and organises local child welfare conferences 
on health or educational topics. During 1948, special attention was 
given to the Navajo Indian children through school sponsorships, 
sponsorship of orphans, a layette service and a general fund to meet 
special needs of schools .or of individual children. 

The overseas programme consists mainly in school sponsorships 
(683 in 7 countries), individual sponsorships (2,752 in 8 countries), 
layettes (4,638 in 6 countries). In the course of the past three years, 
relief activities have either been curtailed or discontinued in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Norway and Sweden (for refugee children), but 
have been extended in Finland, Greece and Austria; they have been 
maintained at more or less the same level in France and Italy. 

In his report, Dr. J. R. Voris, the Executive Director, reminds 
those who would like priority to be given to the American services that 
the Federation was originally formed for work in other countries as 
well as in the U.S.A. Foreign service is not an excrescence, but part 
and parcel of the overall objective, namely, to aid under-privileged 
children at home and abroad. It is noteworthy that the overseas 
programme has been an aid rather than a detriment to the American 
work. : 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


U.N. INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Study Courses in Social Pediatrics 


In order to meet the need for better trained personnel UNICEF 
has organised more Study Courses in Social Pediatrics. Last year 
the first course of this kind was held in France, this year the second 
one is being held there and simultaneously another one in Great 
Britain. The courses started at the beginning of March and will go 
on until the end of June. They have been planned to help the various 
specialists concerned with health problems of children to become 
acquainted with the latest methods of child care and to catch up with 
pegs which they were unable to get during the years 
of war. 


The French course consists of lectures covering all aspects of the 
health and development of the child, his social and medical protection, 
adaptation to society and problems of maladjustment. In addition 
to the lectures, given at the Cité Universitaire and at the Ecole 
de Puériculture in Paris, visits to hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, 
nurseries, schools in and around Paris are planned, and the students 
will also have a chance of seeing institutions for child care in other 
parts of France and.in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. The 
100 participants of this course come from Europe, the Middle East, 
Asia, South America and North Africa. 

The British course is less theoretical. Although a certain 
number of lectures are given, emphasis is laid on practical work. 
An initial week of lectures in London is followed by six weeks of 
practical work in various centres in different regions of the country 
offering a chance of studying all aspects of clinical and social 
pediatrics. Later the entire group (46 students from 14 European 
and Middle Eastern countries) will come together in Oxford for 
10 days for the study and discussion of the work of the Department 
of Social Medicine, and preventive health services, afterwards return- 
ing to their regional centres for another six weeks’ study period. 
Finally, the last ten days will be spent in London for discussions and 
visits to special services. 

The costs for the French course are paid out of the French 
contribution to the U.N. Children’s Fund, and for the British out of 
Unrra sterling account turned over to U.N..Children’s Fund. 
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Revision of Budget for 1949 


If it is difficult to raise the sums required by UniceEF it is evidently 
just as difficult to decide how to spend them. This evidence is to be 
found in the Summary Record of the 39th Meeting of the UNICEF 
Executive Board held in March 1949 at Lake Success. The difficulties 
arise from different conceptions of the purpose for which the Funds 
should be utilised, and from different views about the present needs 
in countries previously assisted by the Fund. Is the Fund called 
upon to bring durable benefit to the countries assisted? Mr. Led- 
ward, expressing the view of the U.K. Delegation, denied. this, 
stressing that: the primary function of the Fund was an emergency 
one. For instance, chronically poor food conditions were not the 
concern of this Fund the object of which was to meet emergency 
conditions. Other members disagreed; among them Mr. Heyward, 
Delegate for Australia, voiced the opinion that all the Fund’s pro- 
grammes had been established with a view to developing projects of 
a permanent nature which might be carried on for the benefit of 
children by the receiving government. Miss Lenroot (United States) 
pointed out that in the beginning, when UNiceEF was established, the 
Board, in carrying out the mandate of the General Assembly, gave 
special priority to child victims of aggression and especially to 
countries which had been assisted by UNrRA, but that since that time 
the Fund had been able to some extent to turn its attention to child 
health purposes generally. 

Which countries do need assistance most urgently ? What are 
the present conditions in countries that had been seriously afflicted 
by the war, such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania ? 
Is a reduction of the allocations for these countries justified 2? Should 
not non-European countries now be given a greater share in the 
funds ? What about children in Latin America and in the Far East ? 
The controversy between various speakers on these points reflects the 
great difficulty of assessing and comparing conditions in different 
countries. The budget under discussion totals $98,500,000. It is 
proposed to reduce the budget for Europe which amounts now to 
$42,000,000 by $7,000,000. 


At the Conference of the Non-Governmental Organisations, which 
is referred to on another page!, Dr. J. M. Latsky, of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, speaking of the current UNICEF programme 
pointed out that in Europe at least conditions were different from 
those in Asia. There were no longer children “ dying of hunger ”, but 
in certain areas there were still a large number of undernourished 
children because they were suffering from diseases (in particular 
malaria and intestinal parasites) which prevented them from assimil- 
ating the food offered. On the other hand, the increase in TB among 
adolescents showed that the food restrictions of the last few years 
had affected this age group much more than others, and they were 
still suffering from bad housing conditions. (In passing, Dr. Latsky 
drew attention to the fact that at the present time the mothers of 
families were probably the most undernourished group of the popula- 


1 See page 76. 
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tion, for they had been stinting themselves for years in order to give 
their children more substantial meals). 


Consequently, the UniceF was fully justified in reducing its pro- 
gramme of supplementary meals in Europe in order to co-operate with 
the World Health Organisation in their fight against the chief diseases 
with which children and young people are threatened. 


United Nations Appeal for Children 


Up to 15 February 1949, the United Nations Appeal for Children, 
launched in 1948, had brought in a total of $33,686,963. This figure 
represents the efforts of innumerable private donors anxious to help 
children in need. The list of countries from which contributions have 
come shows that most of them retained only a very modest percentage 
— if anything at all — of the funds collected within their boundaries 
for domestic use. Eighty-five per cent of the money is to be used in 
non-contributory countries. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


Programme for 1950 


With the ratification of the Constitution of the World Health 
Organisation by Honduras (April 1949), the number of its member 
nations has risen to 61. The Second World Health Assembly, 
which will begin its meetings in Rome on June 13, may thus indeed 
be called that of a World Organisation. Its programme consequently 
embraces items as widely varying as all the health problems of this 
wide world. 

A regular budget of $7,893,000, derived from the regular contribu- 
tions of Member Governments and a supplementary operating 
programme of $9,152,520, for which voluntary contributions are 
invited by Member Governments, are to provide the financial basis 
of the programme for 1950. The principles on which this programme 
is based are, in the words of one member of the Executive Board 
of W.H.O.1 “the undivided responsibility which all governments, 
small or large, have in matters related to physical, mental and 
social well being ” and the conviction “that the objective of the 
organisation, the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible 
level of health, can be achieved only through bold aggressive action 
carried out on a world-wide level ”. 


Main features of the vast programme are: 
1. A new approach to the health problems of under-developed 
and undeveloped regions of the world. This means that one or more 


than one major disease problem is to be tackled in so-called Health 
Demonstration Areas. Regions will be selected where the popula- 





1 The World-Wide Offensive for Better Health, by Aly Tewfik 
Shousha Pasha, United Nations Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 7, 1 April 
1949. 
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tions are crippled by diseases such as malaria, relapsing fever or 
plague, which can be attacked by “eradication approach ”, and 
where, at the same time, there is a manifest need for stimulating 
and strengthening local health administration. A long-term 
campaign to promote positive health by introducing modern tech- 
niques of maternal and child welfare or other measures can be 
combined with the fight against special diseases. 


2. Closer and more intensified co-operation between W.H.O. 
and. Unicer. In April 1949, the Joint Health Policy Committee 
of W.H.O. and Unicer came to an agreement whereby UNICEF 
furnishes the needed supplies and services under agreements with 
the governments concerned, while W.H.O. makes available the health 
experts required to carry out the programmes. The principal activ- 
ities to be carried out jointly are: the continuation of the B.C.G. 
anti-tuberculosis vaccination of children in Europe—which will 
also be extended to countries in Africa and elsewhere, and which 
is carried out in co-operation with the Danish Red Cross, the Swedish 
Red Cross and the Norwegian Help for Europe; anti-malaria 
campaigns, anti-syphilis campaigns, and a number of other projects. 
Equally important is the extension of Unicer activities in China. 
They include the establishment of a vast training scheme in child 
health for Chinese personnel, an anti-tuberculosis programme, 
control of kala-azar (a disease transmitted by sand-flies and highly 
endemic in China), and a fly-control demonstration to combat 
diseases such as typhoid and dysentery, which claim a million deaths 
among Chinese children every year. Another project is assistance 
to the large proportion of mothers and children among the Arab 
refugees in the Middle East. This work will largely consist in improv- 
ing sanitation and providing hospitals and laboratories with 
équipment. 

3. Research on the problems of mental health to be carried 
out in collaboration with the World Federation of Mental Health. 

4. Intensified efforts for improving sanitation. W.H.O. experts 
estimate that more than three-quarters of the world’s population 
are still exposed to diseases arising from inadequate sanitation, 
impure water supplies, infection carried by insects and contaminated 
milk or food. It is planned to provide countries with sanitation 
experts and demonstration teams (similar to those already working 
in China and Ethiopia), and to set up a special demonstration area 
in a European community typical of relatively under-developed 
rural Europe. 

Other items on the programme are the training of doctors and 
nurses, further development of health education of the public, and 
co-operation with F.A.O. in order to raise levels of nutrition. These 
and many other projects will, if they can be realised, bring health 
or better health to millions of people. 


Appointment of Dr. Martha Eliot 


The appointment of Dr. Martha Eliot as Assistant Director- 

General of the World Health Organisation has just been announced. 
Dr. Eliot is well known in child welfare circles not only in the 
United States but all over the world as the Associate Chief of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, a post she has held for many years. She 
is the author of several scientific works on child health and is Lecturer 
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in Paediatrics at Yale University. In recent years she has participat- 
ed in the work of Unrra, UnNicEF and W.H.O. and was chairman 
of the W.H.O. Expert Committee on Maternal and Child Health. 


UNESCO 


Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 


Although Ticer has been in existence for two years, it is still 
feeling its way. It is a fairly large body grouping international 
organisations with very varied interests. Some of them, like the 
I.U.C.W. or the League of Red Cross Societies, have a social and 
humanitarian bias ; some pursue very specific and limited objectives 
(International Federation for School Correspondence and Exchange) 
or, on the contrary, have a very wide scope (World Jewish Congress, 
International Council of Women). There are young peoples’ organis- 
ations and teachers’ associations, societies primarily interested in 
peace or religion or women’s questions. It is quite obvious that 
although all these societies have in common their desire to contribute 
to the world’s educational reconstruction, they do it from very 
different angles and some of them approach the problem in a much 
more direct manner than others. This is probably the reason why, 
although they appreciate the opportunity to exchange views at 
TicER meetings, that body rarely, if ever, comes to more than pious 
wishes. Therefore, at its recent meeting on 7 and 8 March 1949, 
at which the I.U.C.W. was represented by Mlle Monod and Lady 
Johnson, the General Conference of Ticer decided to set up small 
working parties with a view to making recommendations on specific 
projects in the field of educational reconstruction, to transform the 
so-called “ Expert Committee ” into a standing committee to 
supervise the work of the working groups and to ensure the realis- 
ation of the Council’s decisions and appoint a fact-finding committee 
of three members to study the achievements of TicErR up to the present 
date. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANISATION 


Refugee Orphans Find New Homes 


Under the provisions of the U.S. Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, the first group of 60 refugee orphans has been flown out of 
the British Zone of Germany to be resettled in the United States. 
They belong to the class of “ unaccompanied children ” found in 
Germany at the end of the war. Most of these have by now been 
repatriated, but there are still a number whose citizenship could 
not be determined, and who have no family or country to which 
to return. 

The children who have just been taken to the United States 
are between 7 and 11 years of age. They are the first of a group 
of 250 to be accepted for resettlement in the United States under 
the auspices of the Lutheran World Federation, co-operating with 
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the U.S. Committee for the care of European Children. Most of 
them will be placed with foster families, but provision has also 
been made for some handicapped children who will be given specialised 
care in institutions. 

Another 500 unaccompanied children and youths are offered 
resettlement in Australia. The first 12 of them, boys and girls 
between 16 and 18 years of age, have already left for their new 
destination where foster families will accept them in their homes. 


The Future of I.R.O. 


The General Council of I.R.O. is to decide at an extraordinary 
meeting, to be held in June 1949, whether this agency is to continue 
its activities after 30 June 1950. Though repatriation and resettle- 
ment schemes are leading to a decrease in the number of displaced 
persons in the camps, there is no doubt that there will still be need 
for assisting refugees after this date. The question is: who is 
going to continue the relief and resettlement work ? In a joint 
conference for I.R.O. and voluntary relief organisations, held in 
Geneva in January 1949, the conclusion was reached that an extension 
of the period of international action would be required, and it was 
stressed that “as long as there were refugees and the problem 
remained unsolved it would be the duty of the United Nations to 
set up an organisation for the purpose of helping them. ” In the 
meantime before a definite decision about the future of the agency 
is reached the General Council has approved a budget of $145,432,118 
for the fiscal year 1949/50. 


CONFERENCE OF THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


A Conference of the Non-Governmental Organisations enjoying 
consultative or equivalent status at the United Nations or its 
specialised agencies met in Geneva on 28 and 29 April 1949. 
Dr. Georges Thélin, Secretary General of the I.U.C.W., who is Vice- 
President of the Interim Committee of N.G.O.s with Consultative 
Status, took the chair at the meetings, which were attended by 
representatives of over 30 organisations. 

A similar meeting grouping, in particular, consultants of the 
organisations at Lake Success and representatives of organisations 
with headquarters in the U.S.A., was held at the beginning of April 
at Lake Success. 

The purpose of the Geneva meeting was to discuss the methods 
of consultation. Mr. Ennals, General Secretary of the Federation 
of United Nations Associations and Secretary of the Interim 
Committee, reported on the meeting at Lake Success and gave 
particulars of the technical arrangements that were proposed with 
regard to consultation at the headquarters of the United Nations, 
while Mr. Bertram Pickard reported on the corresponding arrange- 
ments at the European Centre of the U.N. in Geneva. 

From the statements made by M. Kostelecky, for the Economic 
Commission for Europe, Mr. Manning, for the International Labour 
Organisation, M. Hercik, for UNrsco, Dr. Hafezi, for the World 
Health Organisation, Dr. Latsky of the Food and Agriculture 
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Organisation, speaking on behalf of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, Miss Bradford, for the International Refugee 
Organisation, M. Persin, for the International Telecommunications 
Union—it was apparent that relations varied enormously. In 
certain cases the representatives of the N.G.O.s—who were in the 
main technical organisations—participated in the work of the special- 
ised agencies almost on the same footing as representatives of govern- 
ments ; in other cases, the organisations were grouped in a consult- 
ative committee, such as TicER!, or are bound by a contract bearing 
upon a specific object ; in still other cases, they can only make their 
views known by means of a memorandum, a summary of which 
is communicated to the members of the interested organisation. 

Up to the present, it was the relations with the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund which had been the least satisfactory, 
as that body had not provided any means of liaison. However, 
it had just remedied this lack by setting up a consultative committee, 
on which the I.U.C.W. had been invited to serve. The Committee 
will have its first meeting in Geneva at the end of June, on the 
occasion of a further and larger meeting of the N.G.O.s and of a 
Conference called by the Department of Information of the United 
Nations. 


, 


THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE? 


At the 37th Inter-Parliamentary Conference held in Rome from 
6 to 11 September 1948, the main items on the agenda were : 


The principles of international morality and unequal treaties ; 

The protection of mothers and children; 

Existing conditions in non-metropolitan territories, in relation 
to Arts. 73 and 74 of the United Nations Charter; and 

Regional economic solidarity and regional economic agreements. 


Protection of Mothers 


Mrs. Lucy Middleton, M.P. (Great Britain) presented the report 
on the Protection of Mothers, and M. Gaston Hoyaux, Deputy 
(Belgium), that on the Protection of Children. 

Mrs.° Middleton based her study on the application of the Wash- 
ington Convention of 1919. At its Conference in Bucharest in 1931, 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union recommended all its member groups 
to do their best to see that the Convention was ratified, and to work 
for the extension of its provisions — which cover women workers 
in industry, mines and transport — also to those engaged in domestic 
work and agriculture. It will be recalled that under the Convention 
women have the right to six weeks’ leave from work before and six 
weeks after their confinement, to financial benefits throughout the 


1 See p. 75. 
2 Compte rendu de la XXXVIIe Conférence (published partly 
in French and partly in English), held in Rome from 6 to 11 September 
1948, published by the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, Librarie Payot, 
Lausanne, 1949, 894 pp. 
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period of absence from work, free medical attention either by a 
doctor or a midwife, and two half-hour periods a day if the mother 
is nursing her baby. To date, 17 countries have ratified the Conven- 
tion, but six others, namely, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, the United States and the U.S.S.R., as well as several members 
of the British Commonwealth, though they have not ratified the 
Convention have passed legislation on the lines laid down by it. 

Mrs. Middleton drew attention to the great progress that had 
been made since 1931, specially in the field of family allowances. 
No fewer than 28 countries now operated such schemes, and in seven 
of these they applied to the whole population irrespective of economic 
status. In several instances the scheme was inaugurated first by 
the trade unions, by employers or workers, or by employers and work- 
ers acting in co-operation, but the tendency is for the State to assume 
more and more responsibility for these schemes. It is interesting to 
note that in no case has a country gone back on a scheme once it has 
been launched ; on the contrary, the trend is always towards extending 
the benefits to ever-widening sections of the population. 


Protection of Children 


M. Hoyaux opened his report by restating the principles of the 
Declaration of Geneva. He said that it was the wish of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union to take part in a world Crusade for Children. 
He then passed in review the legislation relating to the protection 
of the young worker, stateless children (based on the booklet published 
by the I.U.C.W.'), juvenile delinquency and crippled children. In 
the ensuing discussion speakers contributed further information on 
the legislation in force in their respective countries and urged that 
M.P.s give special consideration to the lot of mothers and children. 

As there was no time to discuss the draft resolutions prepared by 
the Commission for Social and Humanitarian Questions or the many 
amendments presented, these were referred to the Commission for 
further study. The Conference invited the Executive Committee 
to appoint a Sub-Committee on Protection of Mothers and Children 
to deal specially with this question. 

The Commission met again at Nice, in April 1949, when the 
resolution submitted at the conclusion of the debate on Mrs. Middle- 
ton’s report was carefully examined. It was decided to submit the 
amended and amplified resolution for the approval of the next Plenary 
Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, to be held in Stockholm, 
in September 1949. The amendments bear, in particular, on the 
extension of protection to other categories of women besides industrial 
workers, irrespective of their social or economic status. The Com- 
mission declared that it was opposed to the policy of the Open Door, 
which would abolish all special measures of protection for women. 

With regard to the resolution presented at the conclusion of the 
debate on M. Hoyaux’s report, it had become so unwieldy on account 
of the numerous amendments that it was decided not to include it 
on the agenda of the Stockholm Conference, which was already very 
heavy. The Commission emphasised that it was not for lack of 
interest that this decision had been taken, but, on the contrary, with 
a view to giving this important question all the attention it deserved. 


1 Stateless Children. International Union for Child Welfare, 
Geneva, 1947. 44 pp. 
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National Child Welfare Movement 


FINLAND 


Survey of the Present Situation 


From the first periodical report sent us by the Central Union for 
Child Welfare in Finland, we have extracted some particulars on the 
various aspects of child welfare in that country. 


Central Union 


It will be remembered that the Union is a federation grouping 
96 members, including official Departments and voluntary institu- 
tions and associations, of which 12 are concerned solely with the 
protection of children and young people, while others have a much 
wider field of activity. The role of the Central Bureau of the Union 
is to follow developments in child and youth welfare both at home and 
abroad, to undertake research work and draw up reports on problems 
affecting children and young people, to promote new measures in this 
field within the country, to represent the Finnish child and youth 
welfare movement at the international level, to issue a review and 
other publications, and to arrange meetings, study courses, exchanges 
of views and congresses. 

The Union maintains excellent relations with the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the Director of the Welfare Department being a member 
of the Central Committee. In particular, applications for grants 
made to the Government by the voluntary organisations are referred 
to the Union for an opinion. The Municipal Welfare Committees 
are also members of the Central Union. 

All the members meet at least once a year to discuss current 
problems affecting child welfare, but there are also other opportunities 
for meeting. The members of the Central Bureau pay periodical 
visits to the institutions run by the member organisations. 


Fund-Raising 


The function of a special “Children’s Day Committee ” is to 
organise numerous popular events, half the proceeds going to the 
local associations who have lent their co-operation and the other half 
to the Relief Fund of the Central Union. About 80 to 85 % of these 
funds are distributed to institutions applying for help, the remainder 
being devoted to the activities of the Central Union. As, however, 
this does not cover all its needs, the Central Union endeavours to raise 
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funds in various other ways. For instance, a contract has just been 
concluded with a firm of publishers who are bringing out an illustrated 
book on Finnish children, their living conditions and the help they 
received from abroad during these last years. 

After these: general particulars on the activities of the Central 
Union, the Bulletin gives some details on the present living conditions 
of children in Finland. 


Infant Mortality 


During the War, that is to say, between 1941 and 1944, infant 
mortality rose sharply, reaching in 1945 6.2 %. It has since dropped 
and in 1948 was down to 5.4 %. 1945 was a peak year, because of 
the large numbers of Laplanders who were living as evacuees in other 
parts of the country in very bad conditions, and their children were 
dying in the proportion of 12.95 per hundred. 


Epidemic Diseases 


Children’s epidemic diseases have diminished year by year and 
the situation is now more or less what it was before the war. A 
serious outbreak of diphtheria at the beginning of 1943, causing 
66,000 cases of the disease and 3,488 deaths, was not arrested until 
1947. More than 700,000 persons were vaccinated against diphtheria 
during the last few years, the majority of them children under 15. 
This campaign will be continued until all children under 15 have been 
vaccinated. 

As a result of the evacuation tuberculosis has spread in an 
alarming way, especially among the Lapp children. To fight this, 
all inhabitants of Lapland up to 25 years of age who still showed 
negative reactions were Calmette-vaccinated. During 1948, 325,000 
persons, of whom 232,000 children, were vaccinated, which means that 
the Finnish population is the most highly immunised against 
tuberculosis. 


Nutritional State of the Children 


In 1948 a law was passed which made the feeding of children in 
all elementary schools obligatory. As a result, the health of school 
children has improved enormously, as can be seen from their height 
and weight records. Whereas before this measure was introduced 
children lost weight in spring, and what was known as “ spring tired- 
ness ” and various other ailments made their appearance, now these 
manifestations are far less common and the records no longer show 
loss of weight. Very often the school meal is the only hot food the 
children of poor families have during the day. Specially the children 
in North and East Finland have shown great improvements. To-day 
about half a million children, or 50 % of all those under 14, benefit 
by the provision of school meals. There is also a tendency, particular- 
ly in the urban centres, to arrange meals also for the pupils of the 
secondary schools, who number approximately 90,000. 

In addition to school meals, there is the Central. Committee for 
Child Feeding, founded in 1942, which, thanks to the food received 
from Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States and Unac, 
has provided meals for children and expectant and nursing mothers 
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on a large scale. At its peak — in 1948 — 51,000 children and 
mothers received daily a cooked meal, while 31,000 children received 
dry food. Thanks to these various efforts, Finnish children have been 
spared the serious undernourishment so typical in other European 
countries during and since the war. 


Prophylactic Care of Children 


In 1944 important legislation was promulgated concerning 
maternity and infant welfare centres, midwives and public health 
visitors. The application of these laws was facilitated by the setting 
up of health centres, comprising accommodation for ante-natal and 
post-natal consultations, as well as living quarters for the midwife, 
the public health visitor and the home help. At the present time, 
200 health centres have been completed or are under way, and it is 
hoped to obtain authorisation to build another 120 during 1949, 
leaving a further hundred to be constructed in the coming years. 
The entire prophylactic care of the child as envisaged by the law will 
thus be concentrated in the health centre of each commune. The 
building programme now being carried out involves a sum ef more 
than 2 milliard marks. Up to the present some 500 million marks 
have been obtained by the sale of scarce commodities received as 
gifts from abroad, i.e. 200 millions from the sale of goods donated by 
Swedish sponsor parishes, 50 millions from goods donated by Unrra, 
150 millions from the sale of medical supplies received from abroad 
and 50 millions from gifts received from other sources. In spite of 
this help, the main cost of the construction programme will fall on 
the already overburdened communes. 


War Orphans 


At the end of the late war it was estimated that there were more 
than 51,000 destitute war orphans in Finland. In 1948, almost 41,000 
of these were under 17 years of age and in receipt of aState grant. They 
are also entitled to free vocational training. As, however, not many 
more than one thousand a year are able to benefit from this provision, 
owing to lack of funds, efforts have been made to fill the gap by 
securing sponsors through a special committee of the Mannerheim 
League. According to information emanating from the Committee, 
the situation at the end of 1948 was as follows : 


23,000 war orphans had sponsors either in the country or abroad ; 
22,280 were considered as not needing further assistance (a few 
hundred children died in the meantime) ; 
8,600 were not yet in receipt of the assistance they needed. 


In the period 1940 to 1948, more than 780 million marks had 
been supplied by sponsors, that is to say, 579 millions by sponsors 
abroad and 201 by Finnish sponsors. 


After-care of Evacuated Children 


During the late war approximately 58,400 Finnish children were 
sent to Sweden and Denmark. These children were either ill or under- 
nourished, or belonged to evacuee families who were badly housed, or 
again were children who were living in poor home conditions. Of 
these children, 52,000 have now returned, 6,000 are still abroad for 
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reasons of health or because their foster families desired to adopt them. 
About 300 died during their absence abroad. The majority of the 
children evacuated abroad lived in a totally different milieu from what 
they had been accustomed and to which they returned, and this 
has created a number of problems. A special committee has been 
set up to look after them and give psychological advice. The 
children whose families were living in good conditions were returned 
to them immediately, while those who had no one to whom they 
could go, or whose family was considered unsuitable were directed 
to reception centres pending a decision about their placement either 
with prospective adopters or with a foster family. In Helsinki, 
voluntary visitors supervise the readaptation of children returned to 
their own homes ; in the provinces this task is carried out by the health 
visitor. By and large, it has been found that the children have 
readjusted themselves to their former conditions of living more 
easily than had been expected. 


Relief from Abroad 


The Central Union and several of its members continue to receive 
encouragement in their work through the help sent from abroad. 
Unexpected gift packages have been received from the United States 
containing soap, coffee, sweets and other foods. These have been 
distributed among the member organisations who are most in need of 
such supplies. 

The Central Union has also been invited to send two Finnish 
students to the Study Courses organised by SEPEG, in Zurich, in March 
and April 1949. The Swiss Relief to Europe has kindly agreed to pay 
all the travelling expenses connected with this scheme. 


A Few Recent Events 


Among recent events may be mentioned that the Finnish Child 
Welfare Society, which maintains three children’s homes, two créches 
and a home for mothers in Helsinki recently organised a fund-raising 
campaign, which was very successful and comprised, in particular, a 
“Week ” in Helsinki during the month of February. 

The Mannerheim League will shortly inaugurate its second 
“ Children’s Castle ”. 

The Save the Children Committee, whose main function is the 
placing of orphans for adoption or in foster families, also distributed 
food, clothing and money gifts received from abroad to destitute 
families. In the autumn of 1948, this Association started a nation- 
wide collection of funds for the establishment of a special vocational 
training centre. Prizes, sent from abroad, were awarded to the most 
active collectors. 

The Public Health Society of Swedish-Speaking Persons in Finland 
has acquired a “ health boat ”, a floating health centre, which has 
been specially built for this purpose and will greatly facilitate” the 
work among the coastal population and the inhabitants of the archi- 
pelago. Next summer this boat will also patrol the southern and 
western coasts. 

The Finnish Population Association watches over the interests of 
large families as regards population policy and public assistance. It 
has recently published a series of pictures showing the best methods 
of caring for children and bringing them up. These are sent to all 
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communal child welfare centres, doctors’ consulting rooms, factories, 
etc. The Association has lately striven to meet the crying need for 
children’s clothing and with this in mind has created very practical 
school outfits. In 1948, it obtained various kinds of children’s 
clothing and footwear to a value of approximately 200 million marks. 
It also procured children’s beds and bed-linen, and aims at every 
child having his own bed. 

The Society of the Educational Personnel of Children’s Homes, 
founded by the officers of residential homes for difficult children, has 
requested the Central Union to organise exchanges of personnel with 
similar institutions in. different countries, with a view to enlarging the 
theoretical and practical experience of this category of worker. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, we may mention certain factors which at the 
present time exercise a great influence on the Central Union and its 
member organisations : 

The increasing financial difficulties of the country are considerably 
hampering all activities, consequently efforts are limited to maintain- 
ing the existing institutions or those under way ; 

It- is more than ever necessary to improve the training of 
personnel and to train new staff for work among children and young 
people ; 

It is essential to secure a better organisation of voluntary efforts, 
so as to produce maximum results, both qualitative and quantitative, 
and to establish a general plan for the progressive protection of 
children and young people. 
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The Children’s Castle at Kuopio 


The Mannerheim League is promoting the erection of “ Children’s 
Castles ” for the medical and social care of children in need of 
special attention. The first provincial one is taking shape in Kuopio, 
situated in the great N.E. part of Finland, notable for the high 


” 


1 Cf. note on the first “ Children’s Castle ” in the International 


Child Welfare Review, 1948, Vol. II, No. 6. 
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proportion of large families within its territory. Contributing 
factors in the choice were the lack of any pediatric specialist in this 
vast area with poor communications and the stubbornly high 
infant mortality rate. In the more favoured communities in S. 
and W. Finland it has dropped to 2 or 3%, whereas in these remote 
districts the figure is sometimes more than 10%. 

Excellent grounds have been given. by the Municipality of 
Kuopio, while the Mannerheim League is financing the building 
operations. Gifts in kind and in money have also been received 
from the Don suisse. The “ Castle ” is nearing completion now and 
will be ready to receive its first batch of guests by the end of 1949. 
There will be accommodation for 70 children and 40 members of the 
staff including trainees. Great importance is attached to the train- 
ing of children’s nurses. 

By definition the “ Castle ” is not a children’s hospital, but in 
the provincial institutions at any rate a certain amount of space 
will no doubt be alloted to children suffering from non-contagious 
diseases. These institutions will have a great part to play in the 
development of child welfare centres within the area and the 
application of the new health legislation. 

To help with the maintenance costs, municipal councils, industrial 
firms and Mannerheim League chapters are being invited to reserve 
rie oA for their own use on payment of a given proportion of the 
outlay. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
National Council for Child Welfare 


The Annual Report for 1948 of the South African National 
Council for Child Welfare makes interesting reading and throws light 
on recent developments in the social services for children in this 
part of the world. The introduction of family allowances in that 
year in the Union of South Africa considerably affected the work of 
the Council, inasmuch as the maintenance grants formerly paid 
through Child Welfare Societies in the large centres are now paid 
direct to beneficiaries at post offices, though the Department of Social 
Welfare emphasised that these societies should continue to supervise 
the children in respect of whom the grants are paid. 

Other legislative changes were the passing into law of the Welfare 
Organisations Bill and the establishment of a National Board whose 
main function is co-ordination of the activities of the voluntary 
agencies, through a system of registration, in the Cape Province, the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. The Board also acts in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister on all matters affecting social 
welfare. 

A detailed account is given of the work carried out by the 
Council’s two Child Welfare Nurses and its Field Social Worker. 
These officers are constantly on tour, their duties being to act in an 
advisory capacity to local Child Welfare Societies. The Field Social 
Worker, for instance, helps newly appointed and inexperienced Social 
Workers to organise their work. In an emergency any one of these 
officers will relieve the worker at the local centre. 

Contacts with official Departments and other bodies working in 
related fields is steadily maintained. For example, one of the 
Nurses spent a week in Cape Town with a view to closer co-operation 
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of the Council in the work of the National Council for Maternal and 
Family Welfare. The other Nurse paid a visit to Durban, to study the 
work of the Government Training Centre for Health Personnel and 
of the Municipal Child Health Clinics. The Women’s Institutes in 
Natal are taking a practical and growing interest in child welfare work, 
in close co-operation with the Council. 

An important branch of the work is the Mothercraft Training 
Centre, which serves as a training school for Athlone Mothercraft 
Nurses. Up to March 1948, the Centre had trained 536 Nurses, of 
whom 122 were known to be engaged in Public Health and 14 in other 
forms of child care. This Centre also conducts four Advisory Centres 
in different parts of the Cape Peninsular : registered attendances were 
7,339 mothers, 6,940 infants and 492 toddlers. 

In isolated districts where the services of local Mothercraft 
Nurses are not available, advice to mothers is provided through the 
Mothercraft League, whose members pay a small fee in return for 
personal advice in the care of the normal baby. 

The activities of the Council are of benefit for all groups of the 
population. For instance, when the Field Social Worker paid a visit 
to Krugersdorp, she helped to initiate the newly appointed Non- 
European Social Worker into his duties with the Non-European 
Child Welfare Society. Again, one of the nursing service grants was 
made on behalf of a Non-European nurse; a Native créche was 
equipped, and the grants to assist in the employment of social 
workers are made to both European and Non-European workers. 
Local Societies report an incredsed number of qualified social workers, 
European and Non-European in their employ. 

More than £20,000 was raised by the annual Children’s Day 
celebration, in which 94 out of the 116 Child Welfare Societies com- 
posing the South African National Council co-operated. Contribu- 
tions were also received from 76 centres where there were no Child 
Welfare Societies. With the funds so collected loans and subsidies 
were made for clinic equipment to Child Welfare Societies, maternity 
kits and scales for weighing infants ; nursing service grants to various 
centres, grants to assist in the employment of social workers, another 
towards the establishment of a nursery school teacher’s post, for a 
mothercraft training centre, etc. 

Commenting on the important sums that were collected in South 
Africa under the Unac Appeal, the Council draws the inference that 
there is no shortage of money, nor is the public deaf to the needs of 
children, and it urges the local Societies to look into their methods 
of organising the annual Children’s Day — an institution of 22 years’ 
standing — to see whether, with the years, they were not taking it too 
much for granted that the new generation were aware of its full sig- 
nificance and of the needs of the children. 

A reference, necessarily brief, should be made to the Gouncil’s 
efforts in educating the public in child care. It is interesting to note 
that several thousand copies of the booklet “Care of Mother and 
Child ” were sent out, printed in both English and Afrikaans. 

The Council is nearing the first quarter century of its existence 
and we look forward to a special report which has been announced for 
1949 reviewing its activities during that period. 
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Grow Up — And Live 


The Emotional Problems of Childhood. A Book for Parents 
and Teachers. By Zoe BENJAMIN. University of London 
Press Ltd. London 1948. 178 pp. 


Parents’ Problems and Sex Education. By Theodore F. TucKER. 
The Bodley Head, London, 1948. 144 pp. 


Adolescence. Its Social Psychology. By C. M. FLeminc. 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- 
tion. Editor : Dr. Karl Mannheim. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., London, 1948. 261 pp. 


Grow Up — And Live. By Eustace Cuesser. Pelican Books 
No. 149. London, 1949. 295 pp. 


The first two books are mainly for parents, but anyone interested 
in children and adolescents will find good advice in them.’ Both 
authors write with pleasant simplicity and lucidity. 


Zoe BENJAMIN Stresses the far-reaching influence that the family 
and the relations between the various members of the family have 
on the emotional life of the child. She gives sound advice on how 
to help children to become well adjusted and responsible members 
of the community. 

“When we speak in this book about sex, we shall be conceiving 
it as something that is good. In our thoughts it will embrace the 
whole of life, a creative force, but not creative on the physical plane 
alone but also operating in the mental and spiritual worlds. We 
shall not deny that sex and evil are sometimes associated, but evil 
is not the essence of sex but of our failure... The problems to be 
considered are, in the main, healthy ones. They are not morbid 
in origin, though they may quite easily become morbid.” These 
quotations indicate T. F. Tucker’s outlook on sex problems. He 
bases his advice to parents on his practical experience in giving 
sex education to boys and girls, both in class and individually. 
His book discusses in general the way in which parents should look 
at problems of sex and should pass on knowledge connected with 
them. It also presents details of the facts which will satisfy children 
eager to learn the answers to such questions as “ Why does everyone 
have to have a father ? ” or “ Why are some babies girls and some 
boys ?” or to understand the changes they undergo when they 
grow up. 


C. M. Fiemine, too, writes for parents, and for teachers, 
foremen, doctors, neighbours, judges, for “all who may meet adoles- 
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cents anywhere ”. Like the two other authors, he gives advice 
on how to treat young people and how to create the atmosphere 
in which adolescents are most likely to mature into healthy adults. 
But, in addition, Fleming makes the reader familiar with the 
scientific basis of his theories and suggestions by introducing him 
to recent findings from the fields of anthropology, physiology, medi- 
cine, psychometrics and sociometry. In this study the social aspects 
of adolescence ‘are given special attention. C. M. FLEMING studies 
the adolescent above all as a member of a social group: at home, 
at school, in search of work, in short, as a social being in the setting 
of a community. The more scientifically minded readers will wel- 
come the bibliographical references given at the end of each chapter. 


Many of the problems treated in the three other books are also 
discussed in Grow Up — And Live, but with the difference that 
E. CHESSER addresses youth directly. His rich experience as a 
medical practitioner and psychologist and as one of the founders 
of the Society for Sex Education and Guidance is behind his writing 
about the physiological, psychological and social problems of growing 
up. His book will give boys and girls the knowledge that may 
help to avoid much future unhappiness. The unconventional and 
lively style of the author should appeal to the young reader. 


The Adolescent Child. By W. D. Watt. Methuen, London, 1948, 

206 pp. ; 

What happens at adolescence? W. D. Watt, Lecturer in 
Education in the University of Birmingham, describes the physio- 
logical, intellectual and emotional development characterising the 
period in which the child changes into an adult. He bases his study 
on recent publications by American and English psychologists and 
on his own enquiries among adolescents of average intelligence. 
From this book parents may learn, much to their relief, that the 
not always pleasant forms of behaviour of their children are very 
general signs of growing up, and they, and anyone who deals 
with adolescents, will find in it useful advice on how to treat young 
people. 


Education after School. By C. Stimson, M.A. (London). The 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 
Editor : Dr. Karl Mannheim. Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
London 1948. 180 pp. 


“ | then asked how they proposed to organise the club. <A boy 
volunteered the suggestion, ‘ Let’s have a committee’. I asked, 
‘What kind of committee ?’ The boy replied, ‘ Don’t know, 
Miss, but committees do run things, don’t they ?’ ” The committee 
which resulted from this suggestion obviously did run things: it 
ran the club for adolescent boys and girls in an industrial town in 
England and its programme ranged from making soft toys to organis- 
ing discussion groups and producing dramatic performances. 

From C. Stimson’s book the reader will learn many concrete 
details about the activities of English Youth Clubs and will gain 
an idea of the spirit that reigns in such clubs. But there is much 
more, for the author formed this club in 1944 in order to study on 
the spot the habits and needs of young people and their surroundings, 
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so as to carry out research work on “ Education after School ”. 
This was to be an investigation into the conditions governing the 
education and social development of young people who have finished 
full-time schooling and of adults; the elucidation of the principles 
that should govern the future development of this work and proposals 
for the equipment and training of those who are to be in immediate 
charge of it. 

Thus the main part of her book is devoted to the results of her 
research and to recommendations for the conduct of services for the 
education and social welfare of young wage-earners. 


Maternity in Great Britain. A Survey of Social and Economic 
Aspects of Pregnancy and Childbirth, undertaken by a Joint 
Committee of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecolo- 
gists and the Population Investigation Committee. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, 1948. 252 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This book presents the results of an inquiry into the social and 
economic aspects of pregnancy and childbirth. The clinical aspects 
have been made secondary, though there are frequent references 
to them. - The investigation has attempted to answer the following 
questions : 


What services are available to women bearing children? How 
far are they used and what are the factors affecting their use? Do 
they help women to regard childbirth as a normal process? How 
far do they prevent premature birth and infant death and promote 
the health of mothers and infants ? What do parents spend on 
pregnancy and childbirth ? 

Thé inquiry was carried out by the health visitors of 424 matern- 
ity and child welfare authorities (i.e. 92% of all such authorities 
in England, Wales and Scotland). The mothers of all babies born 
during a specified week were visited 8 weeks after delivery. It is 
their replies to a remarkably well prepared questionnaire which 
form the basis of this survey. About 90% of the mothers (i.e. approx. 
14,000) co-operated, and this sample of mothers interviewed is 
considered by the Joint Committee as fully representative of British 
married women confined in March 1946. 

This study contains facts, frank criticisms of existing services 
and recommendations for improvements. It provides the reader 
with valuable and exact information and stimulates further research 
both by offering the example of a methodically prepared investigation 
and by pointing out what further studies should be undertaken to 
complete the picture gained by this inquiry which is limited to a 
study of pregnancy, labour and the first two months after confinement. 





